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Klondyke 

Specials^. 


WE  CARRY  THE  HEAVIEST  AND  BEST 
*  * 

ASSORTMENT  OP 


BLANKETS  and 

UNDERWEAR 

u-lfc2- 

OF  ANY  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST 


ask  to  See  our  special 

15-LB.  KLONDYKE  BLANKETS 


THE  RED  FRONT 

ONE-PRICE  PLAIN  FIGURE  DEALERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

PORTLAND 

SEATTLE 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN  ALL 


MEN’S  WEARING  APPAREL 


We  devote  two  floors  to  Alaska  goods  exclusively,  and  the 
enclosed  prices  will  give  an  idea  of  what  we  carry  in 
the  OUTFITTING  LINE,  which  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  complete  on  the  Coast. 


INTRODUCTORY 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


1T7E  have  prepared  this  little  pamphlet  of  general 
^  ^  information  in  hopes  of  assisting  those  who  con¬ 
template  visiting  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska.  We  have 
also  included  in  this  book  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the 
various  lines  of  apparel  we  carry  just  adapted  to  that 
country  and  which  will  be  found  in  every  respect  strictly 
first-class.  We  are  daily  giving  information  to  Eastern 
parties  regarding  outfitting,  and  any  information  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished  b}^  our  Alaska  correspondent. 


Respectfully,  1ft  162 


THE  RED  FRONT, 

615  Second  Avenue, 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
269-271  Morrison  St., 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
857~859  Market  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRIGE  LcIST 


No. 

1.  Heavy  Blue  Mackinaw  Coat .  2  50 

2.  Heavy  Blue  Mackinaw  Coat .  3  00 

3.  The  Best  Blue . . .  3  50 

4.  Heavy  Fancy  Plaid  Double  Breasted  Mackinaw  coat.  3  50 

5.  Very  Heavy  Green  Double  Breasted  Mackinaw  coat, 

30  oz .  4  00 

6.  Extra  Heaw  Doble  Breasted  Brown  Mackinaw  coat, 

36  oz .  4  50 

7.  Extra  Heavy  Double  Breasted  Yellow  Mackinaw  coat, 

36  oz .  4  50 

8.  Extra  Heavy  Single  Breasted  Yellow  Mackinaw  coat  4  00 

9.  Heavy  Blue  Mackinaw  Pants .  2  25 

10.  Heavy  Blue  Mackinaw  Pants .  2  75 

1 1.  The  Best  Blue  Mackinaw  Pants .  3  25 

12.  Heavy  Fancy  Plaid  Mackinaw  Pants .  3  25 

13.  Very  Heavy  Green  Mackinaw  Pants,  30  oz .  3  50 

14.  Extra  Heavy  Brown  Mackinaw  Pants,  36  oz .  4  00 

15.  Extra  Heavy  Yellow  Mackinaw  Pants,  36  oz .  4  00 

16.  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Coat .  175 

17.  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Coat,  Rubber  and  Wool-lined 

Waterproof  .  2  00 

18.  Very  Heavy  Black  Canvas  Coat,  Rubber  and  Wool- 

lined,  Waterproof .  2  50 

19.  Very  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Coat,  Slicker  and  Wool- 

lined,  Waterproof  .  2  75 

20.  Extra  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Coat,  Slicked  and 

Wool-lined,  Waterproof  - . 4  00 

21.  Extra  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Coat,  Sheepskin-lined, 

Waterproof . .• .  .  5  50 

22.  Extra  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Coat,  “Sheepskin  Vest 

Attached" . 5  00 

23.  Extra  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Coat,  Sheepskin-lined, 

“length  54  inches" .  12  50 
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24.  Extra  Heavy  Black  Canvas  Coat,  Sheepskin-lined, 

length  54  inches .  15  00 

25.  Extra  Heavy  Grey  Mackinaw  Jacket,  Jean-lined -  5  00 

26.  Extra  Heavy  Blue  Mackinaw  Jacket,  Jean-lined -  5  00 

27.  Extr  Heavy  Brown  Mackinaw  Jacket,  Jean-lined..  5  00 

28.  Heavy  Black  Leather  Coat,  Flannel-lined .  5  00 

29.  Heavy  Black  Leather  Coat,  Jean-lined .  5  00 

30.  Heavy  Black  Leather  Coat,  Corduroy-lined,  Revers¬ 
ible  .  5  50 

31.  Extra  Heavy  Tan  Calf  Coat,  Corduroy-lined,  Re¬ 
versible  .  9  00 

32.  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Vest,  Wool-lined .  1  00 

33.  Heavy  Sheepskin  Vest .  2  25 

34.  Heavy  Black  Leather  Vest,  Cordroy-lined,  Revers¬ 
ible  .  3  50 

35.  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Pants,  Wool-lined .  1  50 

36.  Heavy  Brown  Canvas  Pants,  Wool-lined .  2  00 

37.  Extra  Heavy  Canvas  Pants,  Wool-lined .  2  25 

38.  Extra  Heavy  Black  Leather  Pants .  5  00 

39.  Extra  Heavy  Fur  Esquimaux  Suits .  30  00 

40.  Extra  Heavy  Grey  Mackinaw  Esquimaux  Suits _  12  50 

41.  Heavy  Sheepskin  Esquimaux  Suits .  15  00 

42.  Best  Quality  Sheepskin  Sleeping  Bags .  .  16  00 

43.  Best  Quality  Fox  Skin  Sleeping  Bags .  18  00 

43.  Best  Quality  Bear  Skin  Sleeping  Bags .  20  00 

44.  Best  Quality  Angora  Sleeping  Robes,  large  size....  30  00 

45.  Good  Wool  Blanket  . .  3  50 

46.  Better  Grade  Wool  Blanket .  4  50 

47.  Good  All-wool  Blanket  . 5  50 

48.  Good  All-wool  Grey  Blanket .  6  50 

49.  Extra  Quality  Brown  Blanket,  size  72x84 .  8  00 

50.  Extra  Quality  Grey  Blanket,  size  72x84 .  8  00 

51.  Extra  Heavy  Brown  Blanket . 10  50 

52.  Extra  Heavy  Klondike  Grey  Blanket .  11  00 

53.  Extra  Fine  Vicuna  Blanket,  size  72x96 .  12  oO 

54.  Extra  Heavy  Klondike  Grey  “The  Best,”  15  lbs....  13  50 

55.  Good  Heavy  Cassimere  Shirt . 1  00 

56.  Good  Heavy  All-wool  Shirt .  1  50 
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No. 

57.  Heavy  Blue  Flannel  Shirt .  1 

58.  Extra  Heavy  Blue  Flannel  Shirt,  Yoke  Back .  2 

59.  Extra  Heavy  Gray  Cassimere,  yoke  back  and  double 

seamed  all  through .  2 

GO.  Extra  Heavy  Stocton  Woolen  Mills  Blue  Flannel 

Overshirt,  double-breasted .  2 

61.  Extra  Heavy  Stockton  Woolen  Mills  Brown  Flannel 

Overshirt,  double-breasted .  2 

02.  Extra  Heavy  Stockton  Woolen  Mills  Black  Flannel 

Overshirt,  double-breasted  .  2 

G3.  Extra  Heavy  Cassimere  Overshirt,  yoke  back,  double 
seamed . 3 

64.  Very  Heavy  Mackinaw  Blue  Shirt .  3 

65.  Men’s  All-Wool  Sweaters  . 1 

66.  Men's  Heavy  All-Wool  Sweaters .  1 

67.  Men’s  Pure  Llama  Wool  Sweaters .  2 

68.  Men's  Very  Best  Grade  All-Wool  Sweaters,  blue, 

black  or  maroon  guaranteed .  2 

69.  Heavy  Corduroy  Suits  .  10 

70.  Corduroy  Pants .  2 

71.  Corduroy  Pants,  “Heavy” .  3 

72.  Best  English  Corduroy  Pants,  guaranteed  not  to  rip 

and  warranted  to  wear .  4 

73.  Best  American  Corduroy  Pants  .  4 

74.  Heavy  Jean  Pants .  1 

75.  Climax  Jean  Pants,  warranted  .  1 


76.  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls,  10  oz . 

77.  Boss  of  the  Road  Jumpers,  1.0  oz  . 

78.  Standard  Overalls,  with  suspenders,  blue  or  black.. 

79.  Standard  Coats,  black  or  blue . 


80.  Gray  Knit  Underwear,  per  suit .  1 

81.  Heavy  All-Wool  Gray  Underwear,  per  suit .  2 

82.  Heavy  All-Wool  and  Camel’s  Hair  Mixed,  per  suit..  2 
S3.  Heavy  All-Wool  Gray  Underwear,  double  front  and 

back .  3 

84.  Heavy  All-Wool  Fleece  Lined,  warranted  all  wool..  3 

85.  Pleavy  Vicuna  Arctic  Underwear .  4 

86.  Heavy  Natural  Gray  Arctic  Underwear .  4 


50 

00 

50 

75 

75 

50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

45 

50 

50 

65 

65 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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87.  Red  Flannel  Underwear  .  2  00 

88.  Blue  California  Flannel  Underwear  .  2  00 

89.  Stockton  Woolen  Mill  Red  Flannel  Underwear .  2  50 

90.  Stockton  Woolen  Mill  Blue  Flannel  Underwear .  2  50 

91.  Brown  California  Flannel  Underwear  .  2  50 

92.  Stockton  Woolen  Mill  Blue  Flannel  Underwear, 

‘‘Heaviest” .  3  00 

93.  Stockton  Woolen  Mill  Heaviest  Red  Flannel  Under¬ 

wear  .  3  00 

94.  Stockton  Woolen  Mill  Heaviest  Brown  Flannel 

Underwear .  3  00 

95.  Arctic  Socks .  25 

96.  Heavy  Wool  Socks .  25 

96.  Very  Heavy  All-Wool  Socks,  extra  long,  3  pair .  1  00 

98.  Heaviest  All-Wool  Socks  .  50 

99.  German  Socks . 1  00 

100.  Heavy  Lumberman's  German  Sox,  fulled  and  with 

straps .  1  25 

101.  Heaviest  Lumberman’s  German  Sox,  extra  length...  1  50 

102.  Hip  Rubber  Boots,  per  pair . .  3  00 

103.  Hunting  Rubber  Boots,  per  pair .  3  00 

104.  Hip  Snag-Proof  Rubber  Boots .  4  50 

105.  Hunting  Snag-Proof  Rubber  Boots .  4  50 

106.  Hip  Snag-Proof  Leather  Sole  Rubber  Boots .  575 

107.  Hip  Gold  Seal  Rubber  Boots,  The  Best . .  6  00 

108.  Hip  Gold  Seal  Leather  Sole  Rubber  Boots .  6  50 

108.  A.  Rubber  Blankets,  good  quality .  75 

108.  B.  Extra  Heavy  Rubber  Blanket .  1  25 

109.  Short  Oil  Coats,  yellow  or  black .  90 

110.  Oil  Pants,  yellow  or  black .  90 

1 1 1.  Three  Quarter  Oil  Coat,  yellow  or  black .  1  50 

112.  Extra  Long  Oil  Coat,  yellow  or  black .  1  75 

113.  Extra  Quality  Oil  Coat,  yellow  or  black,  leather 

bound  button  holes,  double  seamed .  1  75 

114.  Extra  Quality  Oil  Coats,  yellow  or  black .  2  50 

115.  Oil  Hat,  yellow  or  black .  20 

116.  Extra  Quality  Cape  Ann  Oil  Hats,  black  .  40 

117.  Extra  Heavy  Felt  Boots,  The  Best .  1  00 
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No. 

118.  Extra  Heavy  Lumberman’s  Overshoes,  2  buckle . 

119.  Extra  Quality  Moose  Skin  Moccasin . 

120.  Extra  Quality  Shoe  Pacs . 

121.  Men’s  8-inch  Heavy  Prospectors’  Shoes . 

122.  Men’s  11-inch  Heavy  Prospectors’  Shoes,  hand  peg¬ 

ged  . : . 

123.  Men’s  12-inch  Heavy  Prospectors’  Shoes . 

124.  Good  Wool  Caps  . ...v . . 

125.  Good  Scotch  Caps . 

126.  Heavy  Astrachan  Caps . 

127.  Extra  Heavy  Blue  Pilot  Cloth  Caps . 

128.  Heavy  Plush  Caps  . 

129.  Extra  Heavy  Plush  Caps . 

130.  Heavy  Fur  Caps . 

131.  Best  Quality  Fur  Caps . 

132.  Best  Quality  Mackinaw  Hood . 

133.  Best  Quality  Canvas  Hood,  wool  lined . 

134.  Best  Quality  Felt  Hood  . 

135.  Heavy  Sheepskin  Hood . 

136.  Extra  Heavy  Sheepskin  Hood,  The  Best . 

137.  Heavy  Cowboy  Hats . 

138.  Heavy  Cowboy  Hats . 

139.  Heavy  Cowboy  Hats . 

140.  Heavy  Cowboy  Hats,  6  oz . 

141.  Heavy  Cowboy  Hats,  8  oz . 

142.  Good  Quality  Cowboy  Hats,  10  oz . 

143.  Best  Quality  Cowboy  Hats,  10  oz . 

144.  Extra  Heavy  Klondike  Towels . 3  lor 

145.  Extra  Heavy  Arctic  Wristlets . 

146.  Good  Quality  All-Wool  Mitts . 

147.  Good  Quality  All-Wool  Mitts  . 

148.  Extra  Heavy  Arctic  Mitts . 

149.  Good  Quality  Calf  Mitts,  unlined . 

150.  Heavier  Grade  Calf  Mitts,  unlined . 

151.  Good  Quality  Buck  Mitts,  lined . 

152.  Heavier  Grade  Buck  Mitts,  lined . 

153.  Extra  Heavy  Sheepskin  Mitts,  lined  . 

154.  The  Best  Heavy  Buck  Mitts,  lined  . . . 


2  00 
2  50 
2  00 
4  00 

4  50 
4  50 
50 
75 
1  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  50 

3  00 

4  00 

1  50 

2  50 
2  50 

1  75 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  50 

3  00 

3  50 

4  00 

5  00 
1  00 

50 

50 

75 

1  00 
50 
75 
75 
1  00 
1  25 
1  50 
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155.  Good  Heavy  Fur  Mitts,  wristlett  attached .  1  50 

156.  Good  Quality  All-Wool  Gloves  .  50 

157.  Extra  Heavy  All-Wool  Gloves  .  75 

158.  Good  Quality  Calf  Gloves,  unlined .  50 

159.  Heavier  Grade  Calf  Gloves,  unlined  .  75 

160.  Extra  Heavy  Calf  Gloves,  unlined .  1  00 

161.  Good  Heavy  Buck  Gloves  . . .  75 

162.  Good  Heavy  Buck  Gloves .  1  00 

163.  Extra  Heavy  Buck  Gloves  .  1  25 

164.  Extra  Heavy  Buck  Gloves,  The  Best .  1  50 

165.  Good  Quality  Buck  Gloves,  lined  .  75 

166.  Good  Quality  Buck  Gloves,  lined .  1  00 

167.  Good  Heavy  Buck  Gloves,  lined .  1  25 

16S.  Extra  Heavy  Buck  Gloves,  lined .  1  50 

169.  Very  Heavy  Fur  Glows,  extra  long .  2  50 

170.  Extra  Heavy  Sheepskin  Mitts,  extra  long .  2  00 

171.  Extra  Heavy  Rubber  Gloves  .  1  50 

172.  Extra  Heavy  Rubber  Mitts .  1  50 

173.  Miners’  Heavy  Leather  Belts .  25 

174.  Miners’  Extra  Heavy  Leather  Belts  .  50 

175.  Extra  Heavy  Leather  Pack  Straps .  1  00 

176.  Klondyke  Snow  Goggles  .  25 

177.  Klondyke  Snow  Goggles,  The  Best .  50 

178.  Prospectors’  Magnifying  Glasses .  50 

179.  Prospectors’  Magnifying  Glasses,  best  quality .  75 

180.  Good  Quality  Hunting  Knife .  50 

181.  Good  Quality  Hunting  Knife,  buck  horn  handle .  75 

182.  Good  Quality  Hunting  Knife,  buck  horn  handle .  1  00 

183.  Extra  Heavy  Hunting  Knife,  I.  X.  L .  1  25 

184.  Extra  Heavy  Hunting  Knife,  I.  X.  L.,  long  blade. ...  1  25 

185.  Battle  Ax  Chewing  Tobacco,  per  lb .  25 

186.  Prune  Juice,  per  lb  .  20 

187.  X.  T.  C.,  per  lb  .  20 

188.  Biggest  &  Best,  per  lb  .  20 

189.  Climax,  per  lb .  40 

190.  Spear  Head,  per  lb  .  40 

191.  Star,  per  lb .  3S 

192.  Piper  Heidsieck,  per  lb . 45 
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No. 

193.  Seal  N.  C.,  smoking,  2  oz.,  per  lb  .  55 

194.  Seal  N.  C.,  smoking,  4  oz.,  per  lb .  50 

195.  Seal  N.  C.,  smoking,  16  oz,  per  lb  .  40 

196.  Red  Front,  smoking,  2  oz.,  each  . .  05 

197.  Red  Front,  smoking,  4  oz.,  each .  10 

198.  Red  Front,  smoking,  8-oz.  can .  20 

199.  Red  Front,  smoking,  16-oz.  can .  40 

200.  Mastiff.  2  oz.  and  4  oz.,  per  ib .  55 

201.  Maryland  Club,  2-oz.  cans,  per  lb  .  55 

202.  Lime  Kiln  Club,  2-oz.  pkg,  per  lb .  5214 

203.  Lime  Kiln  Club,  4-oz.  pkg,  per  lb  .  50 

204.  Pedro  Smoking  Tobacco,  3-oz.  pkg,  per  Ib .  37 y2 

205.  Durham,  “Blackwell’s  Bull,”  2-oz  pkg,  per  lb .  50 

206.  Durham,  “Blackwell’s  Bull,”  4-oz  pkg,  per  lb .  50 

207.  Durham,  “Blackwell’s  Bull,”  16-oz.  pkg,  per  11) .  45 

208.  Golden  Sceptre,  2-oz  cans  .  15 

209.  Golden  Sceptre,  4-oz  cans .  25 

210.  Golden  Sceptre,  16-oz  cans  . 90 

211.  Yale  Mixture,  4-oz  cans .  35 

212.  Yale  Mixture,  16-oz  jars  .  X  45 

213.  Bill  Ross,  smoking,  2-oz.  pkg . 2  for  15 

214.  Golden  Cupid  Cigarette  Tobacco,  2-oz.  pkg _ 2  for  15 

215.  Vanity  Fair,  2-oz.  pkg .  .  10 

216.  Arlington,  cigarette  tobacco,  2-oz,  4  for .  25 

217.  Plum,  cigarette  tobacco,  2-oz,  4  for .  25 

218.  Meerschaum  smoking  tobacco,  4-oz . 2  for  15 

219.  “Plug  Smoking,”  16-oz  Washoe  plug,  per  lb .  30 

220.  “Plug  Smoking,”  Bangle,  3-oz  plugs,  per  lb .  40 

221.  “Plug  Smoking,”  Bragg,  3-oz,  each .  05 

222.  Sweet  Virginia,  smoking,  per  lb .  371/2 

223.  Plug  Smoking,  Blue  Bye,  10-oz  plugs .  25 

224.  Plug  Smoking.  J.  B.  Pace’s,  per  lb .  (>2 % 

225.  Plug  Smoking,  T.  &  B.,  per  lb .  50 

226.  Corn  Cobs,  per  doz .  45 

227.  Good  Cherry  Pipe,  each  . 10 

228.  Good  Briar  Pipe,  each  .  25 

229.  Better  Grade  Briar  Pipe,  each .  50 

230.  Extra  Good  Quality  Briar  Pipes,  each,  75c,  $1.00, 

$1.50 .  2  00 
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KLONDIKE  SUPPLIES  FOR  ONE  MAN 
FOR  A  YEAR. 


CLOTHING,  ETC. 

Two  pairs  Blankets. 

Three  Suits  Underwear. 

Three  Heavy  Overshirts  or  Sweaters. 

One  pair  Rubber  Boots. 

One  pair  High  Cut  Shoes. 

One  Suit  Mackinaws,  Coat  and  Pants. 

One  pair  Corduroy  Pants. 

One  Leather  Coat,  corduroy  lined,  “Reversible.’' 
Two  pairs  German  Socks  or  Felt  Boots. 

Six  Pairs  Heavy  Socks. 

Four  pairs  medium  Socks. 

One  Hat,  cowboy  style. 

One  Cap,  heavy. 

One  Hood,  flannel  lined. 

Three  pairs  Wool  Mitts. 

Two  pairs  Leather  Mitts,  lined. 

One  pair  Gloves,  unlined. 

One  pair  Rubber  Mitts. 

One  pair  Wristletts. 

Two  pairs  Overalls. 

Two  Jumpers,  or  Blouses. 

One  pair  Leather  Suspenders. 

One  Mosquito  tent. 

One  pair  Snow  Goggles. 

One  pair  Moccasins,  or  Lumber  Overs. 

One  Pack  Strap. 

Twelve  pounds  smoking  tobacco. 

Fifteen  pounds  chewing  tobacco. 

Six  Towels. 

One  Money  Belt. 

Matches. 

One  Pocket  Knife. 
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PROVISIONS  AND  HARDWARE  SUPPLY  FOR 

ONE  MAN  FOR  A  YEAR 

Flour . 400  lbs. 

Corn  meal,  2-10s . 20  lbs. 

Rolled  oats,  4-9s . 36  lbs. 

Rice . 25  lbs. 

Beans . 100  lbs. 

Sugar  . 75  lbs. 

Saccharin,  powdered  or  tablets . 

Dried  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  assorted . 75  lbs. 

Dried  raisins . 10  lbs. 

Yeast  cakes  (6  in  pkg)  . 12  pkgs. 

Candles . 1  box  of  120. 

Dry  salt  pork . 25  lbs. 

Evaporated  potatoes  . 25  lbs. 

Evaporated  onions . 10  lbs. 

Butter . 20  lbs. 

Bacon . 150  lbs. 

Dried  beef . 30  lbs. 

Extract  of  beef  (4  oz.)  . Vz  dozen. 

Baking  powder .  10  lbs. 

Soda . 3  lbs. 

Salt . 30  lbs. 

Pepper  . X  lb- 

Mustard . Vz  lb* 

Ginger . Vz  lb. 

Chocolate  . 5  lbs. 

Cocoa . 10  lbs. 

Coffee  (in  5-lb  tins) . 25  lbs. 

Tea . 1°  lbs- 

Citric  acid . 1 

Condensed  milk . 2  dozen. 

Soap  (laundry) . 5  lbs- 

Soap,  toilet  (tar)  . 5  cakes 

Compressed  soups . 3  dozen. 

Compressed  soup  vegetables . •  10  lbs. 
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Bullion  capsules . 

Jamacia  ginger  (4  oz.)  . . 
Evaporated  vinegar  .... 
Ci  ackers  (hard  tack)  . . . 

Stove  . 

Gold  pan . 

Granite  buckets,  covered 

Galvanized  pails  . 

Knives  and  forks . 

Spoons  . . 

Spoons  (basting)  . 

Quaker  bread  pan . 

Cups,  Granite  . 

Plates,  Granite . 

Whet  stone . 

Coffee  pots . 

Sled . 

Pick  and  handle . 

Prospector’s  pick . 

Hatchet . 

Saws,  whip . 

Saws,  hand  . 

Shovels . 

Nails _ *. . 

Files  (assorted)  . 

Ax  and  handle . 

Draw  knife . 

Plane . 

Brace  and  bit . 

Chisels  (assorted)  . 

Baitcher  knife . 

Sheath  knife . 

Hunting  knife . 

Pocket  knife . 

Compass . 

Awls  and  tools . 

Revolver . 

Rope,  y2  or  %  inch  _ 


. 2  dozen. 

. 2  bottles. 

. 1  quart. 

. 25  lbs. 

. 1 

. 1 

9 

. O 

O 

. 1  each 

3  tea  and  3  table 

. 1  large 

. 1 

. 2 

. 3 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 20  lbs. 

. y2  dozen 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 3 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1  set 

. 1 

. 100  feet 
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Pitch . 

Oakum  . 1  . 

Fry  pan  . 1 

Fish  lines  and  hooks . . 

Gold  scales . 1 

Chalk  line  . 1 

Tape  line . 1 

Cartridge  Belt . 1 

We  would  advise  all  persons  who  contemplate  going  to  the 

Klondike  region  to  include  in  their  outfits  a  medicine  chest 

composed  of  the  following  drugs: 

Citric  acid  . 1  lb. 

Quinine  pills  . 50 

Compound  cathartic  pills . 50 

Acetanilid  tablets  . 3  dozen 

Chlorate  potash . 1  box 

Mustard  plasters .  6 

Belladonna  plasters . 6 

Carbolic  salve . 4  ounces 

Liniment . 8  ounces 

Essence  ginger . 4  ounces 

Peragoric . 4  ounces 

Laudanum  . 1  ounce 

Tincture  iodine . 1  ounce 

Spirits  Nitre . 2  ounces 

Tincture  iron . 1  ounce 

Cough  mixture . 8  ounces 

Toothache  drops  . 1  bottle 

Vaseline . 1  cari 

Assorted  bandages . V2  dozen 

Rubber  adhesive  plasters . 1  roll 

Absorbent  cotton . 4  ounces 

Iodoform . 2  drams 

Lint . 2  yards 
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HOW  TO  REACH  THE  GOLD  FIELDS 


YUKON  RIVER  ROUTE,  4,069  MILES. 

Miles. 


By  steamer  from  Seattle  to  St.  Michael . 2174 

St.  Michael  up  the  Yukon  River  by  boat  to  Dawson . 1895 


This  is  the  easiest  but  longest  and  most  expensive  route,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  your  outfit  after  arriving  at  Dawson.  ’ 


STICKEEN  RIVER  ROUTE,  1,508  MILES. 

Miles. 


From  Seattle  to  Fort  Wrange]  by  steamer .  748 

Ft.  Wr angel  up  the  Stickeen  river  by  boat  to  Telegraph 

Creek . .  .  140 

Telegraph  Creek  overland  to  the  head  of  Lake  Teslin. .  .  .  .  .*  90 

Head  of  Lake  Teslin  by  boat  to  the  Yukon  River .  350 

Down  the  Yukon  River  to  Dawson .  180 


Undoubtedly  this  is  the  shortest,  safest,  and  best  route  so 
far  discovered. 


COPPER  RIVER  ROUTE,  1579  MILES. 


From  Seattle  to  mouth  of  Copper  River .  1150 

Up  Copper  River  by  small  boat  to  Chilly na  River. . . .  110 

Up  Chillyna  River  by  boat .  60 

Overland  to  the  head  of  White  River. .  .  105 

Down  White  River  Valley  to  Yukon  River. ..!!!!.’ .  80 

Down  Yukon  River  to  Dawson .  .  74 


1  his  is  comparatively  a  new  route,  consequently  not  much 
traveled,  but  it  is  said  to  be  short  and  easy. 


TAKU  RIVER  ROUTE,  1551  MILES. 

From  Seattle  to  Juneau . 

From  Juneau  south  to  mouth  of  Taku  River .  19 

Up  Taku  River  to  Nahkina  River. .  .  71 

Overland  to  head  of  Teslin  Lake . .  44 

Down  Teslin  Lake  by  boat  to  Yukon  River .  950 

Down  Yukon  River  to  Dawson 


over  it. 


1  his  route  is  favorably  spoken  of  by  parties  that  have 


350 
.  180 
gone 
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CHILKOOT  PASS  ROUTE,  1592  MILES. 

Miles. 


From  Seattle  to  Juneau .  899 

Juneau  to  Dyea .  100 

Dyea  to  summit  of  Chilkoot  Pass .  15 

Summit  of  Chilkoot  Pass  to  head  of  Lake  Linderman .  9 

Head  of  Lake  Linderman  to  head  of  Lake  Bennett .  5 

Head  of  Lake  Bennett  to  foot  of  Taku  Lake .  56 

Foot  of  Taku  lake  to  the  foot  of  Marsh  lake .  35 

Foot  of  Marsh  Lake  to  White  Horse  Rapids .  28 

White  Horse  Rapids  to  head  of  Lake  Le  Barge .  28 

Head  of  Lake  Le  Barge  to  Teslin  River .  64 

Teslin  River  to  Yukon  River .  190 

Down  Yukon  River  to  Dawson  City .  174 


This  route  is  used  by  85  per  cent,  of  the  travelers,  it  being 
the  oldest  overland  trail;  but  the  hardships  that  have  to  be 
endured  in  crossing  the  Chilkoot  Pass  are  sufficient  to  con¬ 
demn  it. 


WHEN  TO  START. 

The  best  time  to  start  from  Dyea  is  in  the  spring  months, 
as  then  supplies  can  be  transported  on  sleighs  across  the 
summit  and  down  the  lakes  to  where  good  timber  for  boat¬ 
building  is  to  be  found,  and  the  start  down  the  river  made 
when  the  ice  breaks,  which  is  much  earlier  than  on  the  lakes, 
and  the  mines  can  be  reached  a  month  sooner  than  if  the 
boats  are  built  on  the  lakes  and  a  wait  made  for  the  ice  to 
break  there.  The  Yukon  sleigh  is  indispensible  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  supplies,  and  must  be  reckoned  upon. 

NATURE  AND  SIZE  OF  CLAIMS. 

Bar  diggings:  A  strip  of  land  100  feet  wide  at  high  water 
mark  and  thence  extending  along  the  river  to  its  lowest  water 
level  ’  The  sides  of  a  claim  for  bar  diggings  shall  be  two 
parallel  lines  run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the 
stream,  and  shall  be  marked  by  four  legal  posts,  one  at  each 
end  of  each  claim  at  or  about  high  water  mark,  also  one  at  each 
end  of  the  claim  at  or  about  the  edge  of  the  water.  One  of  the 
posts  at  high  water  mark  shall  be  legibly  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  miner,  and  the  date  upon  which  the  claim  is 
stcikcd 

Dry  diggings  shall  be  100  feet  square,  and  shall  have  placed 
at  each  of  its  four  corners  a  legal  post  upon  one  of  which 
shall  be  legibly  marked  the  name  of  the  miner,  and  the  date 
upon  which  the  claim  -was  staked. 
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Creek  and  river  claims  shall  be  500  feet  long,  measured  in 
the  direction  of  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  and  shall 
extend  in  width  from  base  to  base  of  the  hill  or  bench  on 
each  side,  but  when  the  hills  or  benches  are  less  than  100 
feet  apart,  the  claim  may  be  100  feet  in  depth.  The  sides  of 
a  claim  shall  be  two  parallel  lines,  run  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  right  angles  to  the  stream.  The  sides  shall  be  marked 
with  legal  posts  at  or  about  the  edgejof  the  water  and  at  the 
rear  boundaries  of  the  claim.  One  of  the  legal  posts  at  the 
stream  shall  be  legibly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  miner, 
and  the  date  upon  which  the  claim  was  staked. 

Every  miner  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  so  much  of  the 
water  naturally  flowing  through  or  past  his  claim,  and  not 
already  lawfully  appropriated,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
due  working  thereof,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  drain  his  claim 
free  of  charge. 


STRINGENT  LAWS. 

The  following  law  was  passed  and  assentd  to  June  28, 
1897,  by  the  Canadian  Parliament:  From  and  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company, 
partnership  or  corporation  in  any  manner  to  prepay  the 
transportation,  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or  encourage  the  im¬ 
portation  of  immigration  of  any  alien  or  foreigner  into  Can¬ 
ada,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  express 
or  implied,  made  previous  to  importation  or  immigration  of 
such  alien  or  foreigner,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any 
kmd  in  Canada.  All  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or 
implied,  parole  or  special,  hereafter  made  by  and  between 
any  person,  company,  partnership  or  corporation,  and  any 
alien  or  foreigner,  to  perform  labor  or  service  by  any  person 
in  Canada,  previous  to  the  immigration  or  importation  of 
the  person  whose  labor  or  service  is  contracted  for  into  Can¬ 
ada,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect 


CLIMATE. 

nn  ly1  summer  the  sun  rises  early  and  sets  late  and  night 

°-nef  and+?  half  to  two  hours  on  either  side  of 
midnight,  in  winter,  the  conditions  being  reversed  with 
summer  the  sun  shines  for  a  short  time  only  each  dav.  Tim 

i^nnRr  /StS  111116  m?nths  of  tlle  year,  and  the  Yukon '  river  is 
™  frozen  over  from  November  to  the  latter  part  of  Mav. 

t  f  nneJm01?6tSr  S°ol  low  as  60  de£rees  below  zero  in  win- 
riit*  n  ®.high  as  85  deSrees  above  in  summer  on  the  Klon- 
nike.  Good  flannel  underwear  and  heavy  winter  clothing  are 
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all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  warm  in  Alaska,  even  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  its  lowest,  so  states  H.  Wittenberg,  manager 
of  j.he  Portland  Cracker  Company,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
that  country.  The  Klondike  mining  section  is  in  the  latitude 
of  Iceland  and  lower  Greenland. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  SOME  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  THERE. 

(From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  February  10,  1897.) 

A,  small  party  from  the  Yukon  arrived  in  the  city  yesterday 
on  the  steamship  City  of  Topeka.  They  had  hurried  through  so 
fast  that  even  their  costumes  had  not  been  changed.  People  on 
the  street  seemed  to  find  their  make-ups  queer,  for  they  turned 
and  looked  or  stood  stark  still  and  stared.  There  was  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  white  cloth  on  the  feet  of  the  returned  prospectors 
above  which  rose  legs  wrapped  to  the  knees  in  thick  stockings, 
then  knee  trowsers,  a  sweater  and  a  cap.  It  looked  like  a  good 
costume  for  Alaska  traveling,  but  seemed  like  a  storm  signal  in 
the  streets  of  Seattle. 

The  party  which  reached  here  was  composed  of  P.  C.  Rich¬ 
ardson.  A.  E.  Carr,  A.  McComber  and  D.  Gillis.  The  trip  out. 
•from  the  Yukon  was  remarkable  in  that  it  was  undertaken 
about  forty  days  in  advance  of  the  season  when  such  journeys 
have  heretofore  been  considered  impossible.  The  thermometer 
hovered  around  40  degrees  below  zero  at  times,  yet  all  members 
of  the  party  came  out  in  good  condition,  Carr  declaring  that  he 
gained  several  pounds. 

A.  McComber,  when  asked  at  the  Northern  hotel  yesterday 
for  a  description  of  the  trip,  produced  a  written  statement,  say¬ 
ing  he  had  put  things  down  in  order  to  get  them  straight.  He 
tells  of  the  new  discovery  on  the  Klondike  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Yukon,  some  distance  below  Forty-Mile.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  find  yet  made  in  Alaska.  His  statement  is  in  substance 
as  follows: 


THE  TRIP  OUT. 

"We  left  Circle  City  November  20,  carrying  the  United  States 
mail.  Our  party  consisted  of  five  persons.  J.  J.  McKay,  of  Ta¬ 
coma;  Curly  Munroe,  formerly  of  Seattle;  Duncan  Gillis,  E.  A. 
Carr  and  myself.  We  traveled  in  the  customary  Arctic  way, 
our  outfit  consisting  of  twelve  Eskimo  dogs  and  two  Yukon 
sleds,  carrying  about  900  pounds  in  provisions,  dog  feed,  etc. 
The  thermometer  ranged  at  about  40  degrees  below  zero  and 
high  winds  prevailed.  But  we  managed  to  make  good  time  to 
Forty-Mile  City,  averaging  twenty-four  miles  a  day. 


is 
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“At  Klondike  we  made  a  stop  of  twenty  days,  the  marvel¬ 
ously  rich  new  diggings  being  the  cause  of  our  delay.  Here  J.  .T. 
McKay  and  Curly  Munroe  decided  to  stay.  After  outfitting 
afresh  we,  on  December  21,  resumed  our  journey.  P.  C.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  of  Seattle,  joining  our  party.  Remarkably  fast  time 
was  made  to  Pelly,  considering  our  heavy  load.  We  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  fair  trail,  as  a  party  headed  by  A.  D.  Nash  was 
ahead  of  us.  After  resting  a  couple  of  days  at  Pelly  we  struck 
out  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  for  the  last  500  miles.  This  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  journey,  for  the  country  is  usually  uninhabi- 
tated,  the  Indians  always  moving  back  into  the  mountains  in 
winter.  On  our  second  day  out  we  met  Hugh  Day  and  Howe, 
carrying  the  United  States  winter  mail  in.  They  were  forty 
clays  out  from  Juneau.  Their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
their  dogs  could  scarcely  crawl.  We  gave  them  eight  biscuits 
and  one  half  pound  of  dried  meat. 

“At  the  mouth  of  the  Hootaling,  200  miles  from  the  coast, 
we  overtook  the  Nash  party,  composed  of  A.  D.  Nash,  W.  M. 
Cowley,  of  Seattle,  and  two  Indians.  Following  them  were  H. 
Hyde,  of  Juneau,  and  a  man  named  Bigelow.  When  we  over¬ 
took  them  they  were  in  a  bad  way.  They  had  been  on  short 
rations  for  two  weeks,  and  only  had  three  days’  provisions  left. 
Their  dogs  having  entirely  played  out,  they  had  discarded  their 
sleds,  tents,  stores,  etc.,  and  had  started  to  pack  out,  each  man 
carrying  about  twenty-five  pounds.  Eighty-five  miles  further 
on  we  fortunately  fell  in  with  a  band  of  Indians,  and  purchased 
part  of  a  carcass  of  a  moose,  and  at  the  White  Horse  Rapids  we 
met  Joe  Goldsmith  and  Capt.  Gigger  going  in.  That  was  great 
luck,  as  it  insured  a  hard  bottom  for  us,  and  did  away  with  the 
necessity  of  breaking  trail  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  the 
team,  the  snow  being  so  dry  in  the  interior  that  it  will  not 
pack,  and  a  snowshoe  trail  will  not  hold  up  either  dogs  or  sled. 

“On  January  26  we  crossed  the  summit  at  dusk  just  in  time 
to  avoid  a  storm. 


ARRIVAL  AT  JUNEAU. 

“After  resting  a  couple  of  days  at  Dyea,  the  prospects  of  the 
steamer  not  being  very  good  we  hired  an  Indian  canoe,  and 
after  three  days  and  nights  of  hard  paddling  in  the  worst 
weather  imaginable  we  landed  at  Juneau  February  4,  a  happy 
but  tough-looking  crowd. 

“There  are  about  1,100  people,  including  natives,  wintering 
in  the  Birch  creek  district,  and  about  500  in  Forty-Mile  and 
Klondike.  Times  are  fairly  good  on  the  Yukon  generally,  al¬ 
though  Circle  City  is  overdone. 


s  \\ 
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I  WONDERFULLY  RICH  DISCOVERY. 

1  “My  most  interesting  news  is  about  the  wonderfully  rich 
neW  diggings  at  Klondike.  The  camp  was  discovered  in  August 
byl  Stick  George,  who  panned  $75  out  of  a  few  sacks  of  dirt 
gathered  on  high  river  rock.  Prospectors  flocked  in  everywhere. 
On  \die  surface  colors  were  found,  and  about  300  claims  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  Bonanza  creek.  Gold  in  large  paying  quantities  was 
struck  wherever  a  hole  was  sunk.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
hauling  winter  supplies  and  building  cabins,  most  of  the  miners 
only  had  time  to  prospect  their  claims,  but  the  results  were 
most  satisfactory.  The  pay  streak  in  one  claim  owned  by  M.  H. 
Rhoades  is  thirty  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  the  gravel 
ranging  from  10  cents  on  top  to  $40  to  the  pan  on  bedrock,  $63 
being  the  most  taken  out  in  one  pan. 

Eldorado,  a  tributary  of  Bonanza,  is  equally  as  rich,  as 
much  as  $87  to  the  pan  having  been  taken  out.  Gold  Bottom  and 
Hunker  also  give  promise  of  great  returns.  Several  hundred 
dollars  were  taken  out  of  the  creek  bottoms  before  winter  set 
in.  It  is  by  far  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  Alaska,  if 
not  on  the  American  continent.  Most  of  the  claim-owners  are 
new  comers.  Among  the  lucky  ones  is  P.  C.  Richardson,  of  Se¬ 
attle,  who  owns  a  claim,  a  quarter  interest  of  which  he  sold 
Curly  Munroe  for  $6,000  before  leaving. 

Dawson  City,  located  at  the  mouth  of  Klondike,  ten  miles 
from  the  diggings,  is  the  scene  of  great  activity.  Only  three 
months  old  real  estate  is  way  up.  Joe  Ladou,  owner  of  the 
townsite,  sawmill,  trading  post  and  a  number  of  claims,  is  the 
busiest  man  on  the  Yukon.” 


THE  INDIANS’  PREDICTION. 

Charles  F.  Kimball,  of  Dawson  City,  Yukon,  has  written  the 
following  news  letter  to  the  Post-Intelligencer,  in  which  is  given 
a  prediction  of  the  Indians  concerning  the  new  found  diggings: 

“The  Klondike  river  empties  in  to  the  Yuokn  about  fifty 
miles  below  Sixty-Mile.  After  George  Carmack  finding  gold  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Klondike  a  big  stampede  immedi¬ 
ately  followed.  About  500  claims  have  been  staked,  the  length 
of  a  claim  being  500  feet.  Therefore  it  can  be  seen  that  nearly 
fifty  miles  of  creek  bottom  have  been  taken  for  mining  purposes. 
Enough  of  the  winter  work  has  now  been  done  to  prove  to  a 
certainty  that  some  of  the  claims  on  Bonanza  and  Eldorado 
creeks  are  exceedingly  rich.  When  other  claims  are  thoroughly 
prospected  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  will  show  a  rich  de¬ 
posit. 

■  The  news  of  the  prospects  began  to  come  in  from  the  dig- 
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gings  in  October.  First  one  man  ‘got  it  good,'  then  another. 
Then  No.  21,  above  the  discovery,  found  $60  in  a  pan,  and  later 
Clarence  Berry  on  Eldorado,  got  $68.50.  Twenty  and  thirty  pans 
have  been  tried  in  one  shaft  and  the  average  has  been  as  high 
as  $3  to  the  pan. 

“Claims  in  the  locality  of  those  which  have  shown  a  rich 
prospect  cannot  be  bought  for  any  small  amount  of  cash.  An 
offer  of  $8,000  was  refused  for  an  unprospected  claim  located 
among  the  ‘good  ones.’  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  every¬ 
body  for  a  couple  of  years,  both  winter  and  summer,  at  least 
this  is  my  opinion.  The  wages  are  now  nominally  $1  an  hour, 
but  men  are  offering  $1.25  an  hour,  and  even  more,  and  cannot 
hire  help  at  that.  The  wages  next  summer  will  be  $10  a  day, 
and  a  good  many  men  will  pay  $10  for  eight  hours’  work. 

“A  man  without  money  cannot  think  of  going  prospecting, 
for  the  companies  require  cash.  This  fact  I  want  to  emphasize, 
because  1  want  to  see  no  one  come  here  under  misapprehension. 
Another  thing  is  that  every  new  comer  must  bring  a  full  year’s 
outfit,  about  2,000  pounds  of  grub,  for  grub  is  scarce.  Everybody 
here  is  short  now,  and  some  of  the  Indians  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  The  new  comer  must  also  bring  tools;  picks,  shovels, 
planes,  saws,  augers,  etc.,  for  the  stores  are  out  of  everything. 

“The  Indians  prophesied  the  present  diggings  and  others 
farther  up,  as  follows:  ‘One  creek,  gold;  two  creek,  little  gold; 
three  creek,  no' gold;  four  creek,  eight  sleeps,  all  gold,  too  much 
gold!’  Too  much  gold  is  what  the  boys  are  now  looking  for. 
The  Indians  have  picked  up  nuggets  there. 

A  WARNING. 

“But,  take  warning;  let  no  man  come  into  the  Yukon  who 
cannot  endure  hardship,  who  cannot  work  with  pick  and  shovel 
for  ten  hours,  who  cannot  carry  a  pack,  and  who  cannot  bring  a 
full  outfit  with  him.  The  men  who  come  light  and  try  to  get 
here  first— just  after  the  ice— will  be  a  hundred  times  worse  off 
than  those  who  come  a  month  later  with  a  full  outfit.  This  is 
absolute  truth,  and  time  will  prove  it— to  the  discomfiture  of 
some,  I  am  afraid.’’ 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  KLONDIKE. 

(From  Seattle  PosMntelligencer,  Juily  18,  1897.) 

A  lady  in  this  city  yesterday  received  the  following  letter 
from  Dawson  City,  under  date  of  June  18,  which  contains  the 
fullest,  most  succinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  great  gold 
discoveries,  which  has  yet  been  in  print.  The  writer  is  well- 
known  in  Seattle: 
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\  “The  first  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Klondike  was  made  the 
middle  of  August,  1896,  by  George  Carmack,  on  a  creek  empty¬ 
ing!  into  the  Klondike  from  the  south,  called  by  the  Indians 
Bonanza.  He  found  $1.60  to  the  pan  on  a  high  rim,  and  after 
making  the  find  known  at  Fort-Mile  went  back  with  two  In¬ 
dians  and  took  out  $1,400  in  three  weeks  with  three  sluice  boxes. 
The  creek  was  soon  staked  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  all 
the  small  gulches  were  staked  and  recorded.  About  September 
10  a  man  by  the  name  of  Whipple  prospected  a  creek  emptying 
into  Bonanza  on  No.  7,  above  Discovery,  and  named  it  Whipple 
creek.  He  shortly  afterwards  sold  out,  and  the  miners  renamed 
it  Eldorado.  Prospects  as  high  as  $4  to  the  pan  were  found 
early  in  the  fall.  Many  of  the  old  miners  from  Forty-Mile  went 
there  and  would  not  stake,  saying  the  willows  did  not  lean  the 
right  way,  and  the  water  did  not  taste  right,  and  that  it  was  a 
moose  pasture,  it  being  wide  and  flat.  Both  creeks  were  staked 
principally  by  ‘chee  cbacoes’  (new  men  in  the  country),  and 
early  as  they  could  get  provisions,  about  250  men  went  there 
and  commenced  prospecting  by  sinking  holes  to  the  depth  of 
from  nine  to  twenty-four  feet,  doing  so  by  burning  down,  as  the 
ground  was  frozen  solid  to  bedrock.  November  23  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Louis  Rhodes  located  on  No.  21,  above  on  Bonanza, 
got  as  high  as  $65.30  to  the  pan.  This  was  the  first  big  pan  of 
any  importance,  and  the  news  spread  up  and  down  the  creek 
like  wild  fire.  This  news  reached  Circle  City,  300  miles  farther 
down  the  Yukon  river,  but  nobody  woiild  believe  it.  Soon  after 
large  pans  were  found  on  both  Bonanza  and  Eldorado,  and  each 
creek  was  trying  to  outrival  the  other,  until  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Clarence  Berry  got  $100  to  the  pan.  From  that  time  on 
Eldorado  held  a  high  position.  Many  claims  from  the  mouth 
up  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  got  large  pans — until  they 
reached  as  high  as  $280.  About  March  15,  1897,  I  reached  the 
diggings  from  Circle  City,  having  hauled  my  sled  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  without  a  dog.  The  importance  of  the  new  strike  had  be¬ 
come  too  significant  to  be  overlooked,  and  about  300  men  from 
Circle  City  undertook  the  journey  in  mid-winter.  Such  an  exo¬ 
dus  was  never  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  Yukon,  but 
not  a  man  lost  his  life,  although  several  had  their  faces  and 
toes  nipped  at  times.  Even  some  of  the  most  resolute  and  dis¬ 
solute  women  made  the  journey  in  safety.  Fancy  prices  were 
paid  for  dogs  by  those  who  were  able  to  purchase,  and  as  high 
as  $175  and  even  $200  were  paid  for  good  dogs.  Almost  any 
kind  of  a  dog  was  worth  $50  and  $75  each. 

When  I  first  reached  the  camp  I  was  invited  by  the  butcher 
boys — Murph  Thorp,  of  Juneau,  and  George  Stewart,  from  Stuck 
Valley,  Wash. — to  go  down  in  their  shaft  and  pick  a  pan  of  dirt, 
as  they  had  just  struck  the  rich  streak.  To  my  surprise  it  was 
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$282.50.  In  fourteen  pans  of  dirt  they  took  out  $1,565  right  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  was  4x8  feet. 

March  20  Clarence  Berry  took  out  over  $300  to  the  pan. 
Jimmy  MacLanie  took  out  over  $200  to  the  pan;  Frank  Phis- 
cater  took  out  $135  to  the  pan.  The  four  boys  from  Nainaimo 
took  as  high  as  $125  to  the  pan.  They  were  the  first  men  to  get 
a  hole  down  to  bedrock  on  Eldorado  and  find  good  pay.  They 
had  Nos.  14  and  15. 

In  fact,  big  pans  were  being  taken  on  nearly  every  claim  on 
the  creek,  until  $100  and  $200  pans  were  common.  April  13  Clar¬ 
ence  Berry  took  in  one  pan  39  ounces— $495— and  in  two  days 
panned  out  over  $1,200.  April  14  we  heard  some  boys  on  No.  30 
Eldorado  had  struck  it  rich,  and  taken  out  $800  in  one  pan.  This 
was  the  banner  pan  of  the  creek,  and  Charles  Myers,  who  had 
the  ground  on  a  lay,  told  me  that  if  he  had  wanted  to  pick  the 
dirt  have  taken  100  ounces  just  as  easy. 

Jimmie  MacLanie  took  out  $11,000  during  the  winter  just  in 
prospecting  the  dirt.  Clarence  Berry  and  his  partner,  Anton 
Strander,  panned  out  about  the  same  in  the  same  manner.  Mrs. 
Berry  used  to  go  down  to  the  dumps  every  day  to  get  dirt  and 
carry  it  to  the  shanty,  and  pan  it  herself.  She  has  over  $6,000 
taken  out  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Lippy,  from  Seattle,  has  a  rich  claim,  and  his  wife  has 
a  sack  of  nuggets  alone  of  $6,000  that  she  has  picked  up  on  the 
dumps.  When  the  dumps  were  washed  in  the  spring  the  dirt 
yielded  better  than  was  expected.  Four  boys  on  a  lay.  No.  2 
Eldorado,  took  out  $49,000  in  two  months.  Frank  Phiscater, 
who  owned  the  ground  and  had  some  men  hired,  cleaned  up 
$91,000  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Lippy,  so  il  am  told,  has  cleaned  up 
for  the  winter  $54,000.  Louis  Rhodes,  No.  21  Bonanza  has 
cleaned  up  $40,000. 

Clarence  Berry  and  Anton  Strander  have  cleaned  up  $130  - 
000  for  the  winter. 

Enclosed  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  boys  who  are  going 
out  on  this  boat,  witty  the  approximate  amounts: 


Ben  Wall,  Swede,  Tacoma . $50,000 

William  Carlson,  Swede,  Tacoma . 50,000 

William  Sloan,  English,  Nanaimo .  50,000 

John  Wilkerson,  English,  Nanaimo .  50^000 

Jim  Clemens,  American,  California .  50|000 

Frank  Keller,  American,  California .  35^000 

Sam  Collej,  Icelander .  25*000 

Stewart  and  Hollenshead,  California .  45*000 

Charles  Myers  and  partner,  Arizona .  22*000 

Johnny  Marks,  Englishman .  10^000 

Alex  Orr,  Englishman .  io’ooo 

Fred  Price,  American,  Seattle . 15*000 
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Fred  Latisceura,  Frenchman . .  10,000 

Tim  Bell.  American .  31,000 

William  Hayes,  Irish-American .  35,000 

Dick  McNulty,  Irish-American .  20,000 

Jake  Halterman,  American .  14,000 

Johnson  and  Olson,  Swedes .  20,000 

Neil  McArthur,  Scotchman .  50,000 

Charles  Anderson,  Swede . .  25,000 

Joe  Morris,  Canadian .  15,000 

Hank  Peterson,  Swede.. . 12,000 


There  are  a  great  many  more  going  out  with  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000  that  I  do  not  know. 

This  is  probably  the  richest  placer  ever  known  in  the  world. 

They  took  it  out  so  fast  and  so  much  of  it  that  they  did  not 
have  time  to  weigh  it  with  gold  scales.  They  took  steelyards, 
and  all  the  syrup  cans  were  filled.  It  looks  as  if  my  time 
would  come  about  the  time  I  am  ready  to  die. 

One  man  received  word  that  his  wife  and  little  girl  had  died 
Mince  he  came  in  here,  and  now  he  is  going  out  with  $25,000. 

Another  man  was  here  waiting  for  the  boat  to  go  home,  and 
died  yesterday  with  heart  disease,  having  in  his  possession 
$17,000.  Stranger  things  than  fiction  happen  here  every  day. 
ours  truly,  ARTHUR  PERRY. 


FROM  OTHER  SOURCES. 


A  complete  list  of  the  miners  who  arrived  per  steamers  Ex¬ 
celsior  July  15th,  with  the  amount  of  gold  claimed  by  each,  and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  Alaska  holdings,  is  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  statement  of  the  men: 


T.  S.  Lippy . 

F.  G.  H.  Bowker.  . 

Joe  La  Due . 

J.  B.  Hollinshead. 
William  Kulju  . .  . 
James  McMann  .  . 
Albert  Galbraith  .  . 
Neil  MacArtliur  . . 
Dougal  Mac  Arthur 
Bernard  Anderson 
Robert  Krook  . . . 
Fred  Lendesser  . . 
Alexander  Orr  .  . 

John  Marks  . 

Thomas  Cook  . . . 


Brought  Value 
From  of 
Alaska.  Claims. 

$  65,000  $1,000,000 

90,000  500,000 

10,000  500,000 

25.500  . 

17,000  . 

15,000  . 

15,000  . 

15,000  . 

15,000  . 

14,000  35,000 

14,000  20,000 

13,000  . 

11.500  . 

11,500  . 

.  10,000  25,000 
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M.  S.  No 
.T.  Ernme 
Con  Stan 
Albert  F< 
Greg  Ste 
J.  O.  He 
Thomas  ] 
Louis  B. 
Fred  Pric 


10,000 

10,000 

8,250 

5,100 

85,000 

5,000 

20,000 

5,000 

250,000 

5,000 

50,000 

5,000 

35,000 

5,000 

20,000 

250,000 

$619,850 

months  old. 

The 

description  given  by  the  returned  miners  made  it  a  typical  min¬ 
ing  town  with  everything  but  the  guns. 

The  use  of  firearms  is  prohibited,  by  the  British  government, 
which  enforces  its  laws  by  the  use  of  mounted  police,  whose 
captain  is  the  civil  authority. 

Comparatively  few  houses  have  been  erected,  though  there  is 
a  population  of  5,000.  Lumber  costs  $100  per  thousand  feet, 
and  so  most  of  the  miners  are  living  in  tents  during  the 
summer  months. 

Building  lots  are  said  to  be  in  demand  at  $5,000,  with  prices 
going  as  high  as  $8,000  and  $10,000. 

In  summer  the  weather  becomes  very  warm,  and  the  present 
tent  life  is  very  comfortable.  Mr.  Bowker  observed  on  tho 
day  of  his  departure  that  the  thermometer  registered  88  de¬ 
grees  in  the  shade. 

The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  the  mercury  going  down  to 
40  and  even  to  60  degrees  below  zero,  but  the  snow  is  seldom 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  Verry  sudden  changes  from 
one  extreme  of  temperature  to  the  other  are  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  feature  of  the  climate. 

Laborers,  it  is  asserted,  are  paid  as  high  as  $15  a  day,  but  the 
advice  is  given  that  no  man  can  afford  to  go  to  the  new  camp 
without  $500  to  $1,000  with  which  to  support  himself  and  in¬ 
sure  the  possibility  or  return  in  case  of  adversity. 

Living,  of  course,  comes  high.  The  region  produces  little 
or  no  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  meat  of  the  caribou  and  the 
moose  is  sometimes  scarce,  and  there  are  seasons  when  no 
salmon  can  be  obtained.  Here  is  the  list  of  prices  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Dawson  City  when  the  miners  started  away: 

Flour,  per  lOOIbs . $12  00 

Moose  ham,  per  lb .  1  00 

Caribou  meat,  per  lb . ’  ’  55 

Beans,  per  lb .  10 

Rice,  per  lb . .  ^  ’ '  25 
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Sugar,  per  lb . 

Bacon,  per  lb . 

Butter,  per  roll.. . 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

Better  Eggs,  per  dozen 

Salmon,  each  . 

Potatoes,  per  lb . 

Turnips,  per  lb . 

Tea,  per  lb . 

Coffee,  per  lb . 

Dried  fruits,  per  lb. . . . 

Canned  fruits  . 

Canned  meats  . 

Lemons,  each  . 

Oranges,  each  . 

Tobacco,  per  lb . 

Liquors,  per  drink - 

Shovels  . 

Picks  . 

Coal  oil,  per  gallon... 

Overalls  . 

Underwear,  per  suit. . . 

Shoes  . 

Rubber  boots . . . 


.  Zo 

.  40 

.  1  50 

.  1  50 

.  2  00 

$1.00  to  1  50 

.  25 

.  15 

.  1  00 

.  50 

.  35 

.  50 

.  75 

.  20 

.  50 

.  1  50 

.  50 

.  2  50 

.  5  00 

.  1  00 

.  1  50 

... $5  to  7  50 

.  5  00 

. .$10  to  15  00 


The  following  information  regarding  the:  trip  from  Juneau 
to  the  Yukov  is  taken  from  the  Alaska  Searchlight: 

The  miner  of  Alaska  looks  to  the  Yukon  country  for  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  scenes  of  the  Cassiar  and  Cariboo  districts.  That 
along  that  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  there  are  millions 
of  dollars  hidden  in  the  sands  or  locked  within  the  mountains’ 
rock-bound  walls,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  several  years  the 
more  adventuresome  of  our  placer  mind’s  have  been  going  to 
that  Mecca  of  the  North— Forty-Mile  Creek.  Many  of  them 
have  returned  after  one  or  two  seasons’  sojourn  nonje  the  richer, 
save  in  experience;  others)  have  struck  it  rich  and  made  tor 
themselves  snug  little  fortunes. 

Day  after  day,  and  season  after  season,  the  miners  toil  cheer¬ 
fully  at  the  bars  and  old  water  courses  of  the  creeks  and  rivers 
which  form  part  of  the  Yukon  system,  and  every  year  sees 
their  numbers  increased,  and  every  fall  a  laiiger  quantity  of 
gold  finds  its  way  to  the  mints,  and  every  spring  the  Alaskan 
steamers  bring  several  hundreds  to  join  the  fortune  hunters  of 


the  interior.  ,  ,  .  T  , 

The  valley  of  the  Yukon  may  be  reached  from  Juneau  by 
four  different  routes,  crossing  the  coast  range  of  mountains 
through  as  many  passes,  the  Dyea  or  Chilkoot  pass,  the  Chilkat, 
Moore’s  or  the  White  pass,  and  Taku,  As  the  Chilkoot  is  the 


oniy  pass  used  to  any  extent,  it  is  this  route  the  miner  will 
select.  t  rom  Juneau  to  the  summit  of  the  Chilkoot  pass  is  a 
distance  of  115  miles.  Small  steamers  ply  irregularly  between 
here  and  Dyea,  the  head  of  navigation,  a  hundred  miles  nortn- 
west  of  Juneau.  During  the  early  spring  these  boats  .usually 
sail  a  day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamers  from 
the  Sound.  The  trip  in  good  weather  is  made  in  twelve  hours 
if  there  is  no  towing  to  be  done,  and  the,  regular  fare  is  $10 
each  passenger  furnishing  his  oiwn  blankets  and  provisions. 
If  the  party  is  a  large  one,  with  considerable  baggage,  a  scow 
is  loaded  with  the  miners’  outfits;  if  the  tides  are  high  the  boat 
sometimes  goes  over  the  bar  at  the  head  of  Douglas  island, 
thus  saving  nearly  twenty  miles  of  travel,  besides  avoiding  the 
rough  waters  of  the  Takous.  If  the  tides  are  not  high  the 
scow  may  be  towed  over  the  bar  by  the  little  tug  Julia,  and 
the  steamboat  will  take  its  course  around  the  lower  end  of 
Douglas.  In  rounding  the  point  of  the  island  the  vessel  is 
often  subjected  to  the  fierce  winds  which  sweep  down  the  valley 
of  the  Takou  river.  If  there  is  a  strong  north  or  northwest 
wind,  like  a  demon  it  comes  roaring  out  from  the  Takou,  lashing 
the  water  into  foam  in  its  rage  and  tossing  volumes  of  spray 
clear  over  the  top  of  Grand  island.  When  the  steamer  has 
come  around  to  the  head  of  the  island  it  takes  the  scow  in  tow, 
and  in  about  twenty  hours  from  the  time  of  leaving  it  enters 
the  mouth  of  the  Dyea  river  near  Chilkoot,  the  salt-water  jour¬ 
ney  is  ended. 

Here  on  a  sandspit.  about  a  mile  below  Healy  &  Wilson's 
trading  posts,  the  outfits  are  taken  from  the  scow  and  piled 
upon  the  beach.  Bach  man  must  look  out  for  himself  now — 
the  guardianship  of  your  baggage  by  any  carrying  company  is 
ended.  Juneau  is  nearly  100  miles  behind  you.  Immediately 
in  the  foreground  is  the  ranch  and  store  owned  by  Healy  & 
Wilson,  and  beyond  in  their  mantles  of  snow  rise  the  coast 
mountains,  cold  and  severe,  striking  a  feeling  of  dread  into 
many  a  heart;  and  beyond  this  frozen  barrier  there  stretches 
away  hundreds  of  miles  the  vast  country  of  the  Yukon,  an  ex¬ 
panse  so  wide  that  it  is  limited  only  .be  the  extent  of  man’s  en¬ 
durance.  But  haste  must  be  made  in  the  sorting  of  outfits 
and  getting  them  above  tide  water.  Most  miners  camp  near 
by  in  the  edge  of  the  woods|  perhaps  taking  one  or  two  meals 
at  the  trading  post,  which  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  50  cents 
each;  others  find  both  board  and  lodging  there  until  they  are 
ready  to  push  on. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  miner  begins  to  size  up  his  be¬ 
longings,  and  begins  to  realize  that  a  proper  outfit  for  a  trip 
of  this  kind  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  the  longer  he  has 
been  in  this  country  and  the  more  thoroughly  he  knows  it,  just 
so  much  more  care  is  used  in  the  selection  and  packing  of  his 
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outfit.  A  careful  and  thorough  examination  should  be  made 
to  see  that  nothing  has  beem  lost  or  forgotten.  There  is  his 
Yukon  sleigh,  without  which  further  progress  would  be  well 
nigh  impossible,  a  skeleton  affair  made  from  the  best  hard 
wood  and  shod  with  ground  steel  runners.  It  is  seven  feet 
three  inches  long  and  sixteen  inches  wide— just  the  proper 
width  to  track  behind  snowshoes,  and  it  costs  from  $7  to  $14. 
Steel  is  preferable  to  iron  for  the  shoes,  as  it  slides  more  easily 
through  the  fine,  dry  snow  one  finds  in  the  early  spring.  No 
outfit  is  complete  without  snowshoes,  tent,  blankets  or  fur 
robes,  besides  tools  for  boat  building  and  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  now  an  ingenious  little  sheet  iron  stove  has  come  to  be 
almost  an  indispensable  luxury.  An  ordinary  outfit  will  weigh 
400  pounds  to  the  man,  although  some  have  been  taken  in 
which  would  tip  the  scales  at  fifteen  hundred  weight.  Such 
large  outfits  are  no  longer  necessary  or  advisable,  as  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  trading  companies  at  Forty-Mile  has  so  re¬ 
duced  prices  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take  in  more  than  a  gen¬ 
erous  allowance  for  the  journey,  as  it  is  easier  to  buy  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  season’s  prospecting  there.  If  anything  is  lack¬ 
ing  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  post  is  the  last  store  until 
the  Yukon  is  reached.  Unless  the  weather  is  stormy  one  night 
is  all  that  is  spent  in  camp  here,  and  in  the  morning  the  outfit 
is  moved  ahead.  Unless  it  is  very  small  this  must  be  done  in 
sections,  and  it  is  necessary  to  “double-trip”  it,  in  miner’s  par¬ 
lance,  that  is,  make  two  or  more  loads  of  the  outfit,  moving  a 
part  ahead  to  some  point,  then  unloading  it  and  returning  for 
the  rest.  On  leaving  Healy  &  Wilson’s  with  the  last  sleigh 
load,  one  bids  farewell  to  hotels,  steamboats  and  stores — in  fact, 
to  civilization,  and  is  a  “free  man”  to  pursue  his  course  how 
and  where  he  will;  beyond  all  conventionalities  of  society,  and 
practically  beyond  all  law  so  far  as  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  or¬ 
ganized  governments. 

Going  up  the  Dyea  river  five  miles  on  the  ice,  will  bring 
one  to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  Here  in  the  woods  a  comfort¬ 
able  camp  can  be  easily  arranged.  The  tent  is  pitched  on  top 
of  the  snow,  the  poles  and  pins  being  pushed  down  into  it. 
While  some  are  busily  engaged  in  building  a  fire  and  making 
a  bed,  the  best  cook  of  the  party  prepares  the  supper.  If  you 
have  no  stove  a  camp  fire  must  be  built',  either  on  an  exposed 
point  of  rock  or  in  a  hole  dug  down  in  the  snow;  if  you  have  a 
stove  it  can  be  quickly  arranged  on  a  “grid-iron”  inside  the 
tent,  the  grid-iron  consisting  of  three  poles  some  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  laid  on  the  snow  on  which  the  stove  is  placed. 
The  heat  from  the  stove  will  soon  melt  a  hole  underneath,  but 
there  will  be  enough  firm  snow  under  the  ends  of  the  poles 
to  hold  it  up.  For  the  bed  hemlock  brush  is  cut  and  laid  on  the 
snow  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  this  is  covered  with  a 
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large  square  of  canvas  on  which  the  blankets  and  robes  are  put; 
when  finished  it  forms  a  natural  spring  bed,  which  will  offer 
grateful  rest  after  hauling  a  sled  all  day. 

Dyea  canyon  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  perhaps  fifty 
feet  wide.  A  boat  cannot  go  through  it,  but  in  the  early  spring 
miners  go  through  on  the  ice,  bridging  with  poles  the  danger¬ 
ous  places  or  openings.  After  the  ice  breaks  up  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  the  trail  on  the  east  side  of  the  canyon.  This  trail 
was  built  by  Captain  Healy  at  his  own  expense,  but  is  little 
used,  as  most  miners  go  through  the  canyon  before  the  ice 
breaks  up.  The  camping  place  b.eyond  the  canyon  is  a  strip 
of  woods  some  three  miles  long,  known  as  Pleasant  camp.  Its 
name  is  something  of  a  misnomer,  for  there  is  not  even  a  log- 
shanty  there;  some  woods  to  give  a  kind  of  shelter,  and,  as 
everywhere  else  along  the  route,  plenty  of  snow. 

From  here  the  ascent  is  gradual,  and  the  next  and  last 
camp  in  timber  before  crossing  the  summit  is  known  as  Sheep 
camp.  This  is  at  the  edge  of  timber,  and  no  wood  for  fire  can 
be  gotten  any  higher  up.  This  camp  is  not  usually  broken  un¬ 
til  all  of  the  outfit  has  been  placed  on  the  summit.  When  the 
weather  is  favorable,  everything  except  what  is  necessary  for 
camp  is  pushed  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Stone  house,  a  clump  of 
big  rocks,  and  then  to  what  is  called  the  second  bench.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  case  of  soft  weather,  or  everything  is 
liable  to  be  swept  from  the  bench  by  a  snow-slide  or  avalanche, 
and  should  this  happen  the  Indians  will  prove  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  recovering  part  of  the  things.  With  long  slender 
rods  tipped  with  steel  they  feel  down  in  the  snow  and  locate 
most  of  the  larger  packages,  which,  without  them  and  their 
feel  rods  one  would  never  find.  At  Sheep  camp  the  summit 
towers  above  you  about  3,500  feet,  but  the  pass  is  about  500 
feet  lower.  No  further  progress  can  be  made  until  a  clear 
day,  and  sometimes  the  weather  continues  bad  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  mountain  top  hidden  in  thick  clouds,  and  icy 
wind  hurling  the  new  fallen  snow  in  every  direction,  or  driving 
the  sleet  in  the  face  of  any  one  bold  enough  to  stir  out  of 
camp,  and  peep  up  at  the  almost  precipitous  wall  of  snow  and 
ice.  But  sunshine  comes  at  last,  and  the  winds  grow  still. 
Now  comes  the  tug  of  war— to  get  the  outfit  to  the  summit,  for 
600  feet  every  step  must  be  cut  in  the  ice,  and  so  steep  is  it  that 
a  person  with  a  pack  on  his  back  must  constantly  bend  for¬ 
ward  to  maintain  his  equilibrium.  The  first  load  landed  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  a  shovel  is  stuck  in  the  snow  to  mark  the 
spot,  then  back  for  another  pack,  and  fortunate  is  he  who  gets 
his  whole  outfit  up  in  a  single  day.  Indians  may  be  hired  to 
do  the  packing,  and  their  rates  vary  slightly,  but  the  regular 
price  has  been  five  dollars  a  hundredweight  from  the  second 
bench  to  the  summit,  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound  from  Healy  & 
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Wilson’s  to  the  lakes.  These  prices  have  been  shaded  a  little 
the  past  season,  and  some  outfits  were  packed  over  to  the  lakes 
at  thirteen  cents  a  pound.  The  reason  for  this  cut  in  prices 
are  that  many  miners  insist  on  doing  their  own  packing,  and 
that  their  work  has  been  seriously  affected  by  a  tramway  de¬ 
vice  which  was  operated  last  season  with  more  or  less  success 
by  one  Peterson,  whose  inventive  genius  led  him  to  believe 
that  a  simple  arrangement  of  ropes  and  pulleys  would  greatly 
help  in  getting  outfits  up  the  steeper  places.  A  small  log  is 
buried  in  the  snow,  and  to  this  “dead  man”  a  pulley  is  attached, 
through  which  a  long  rope  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  which 
a  Yukon  sleigh  is  attached,  and  the  empty  box  of  the  sleigh 
fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  is  then  filled  with  snow 
until  its  weight  becomes  sufficient  to  take  it  down  the  incline 
thus  dragging  the  other  one  up.  The  snow  was  found  too 
light,  but  with  three  or  four  men  as  ballast  in  place  of  snow 
it  worked  well,  and  saved  a  good  deal  of  hard  packing.  When 
the  last  load  has  reached  the  summit  and  the  miner  stands 
beside  his  outfit  looking  down  toward  tne  ocean  only  twenty 
miles  away,  he  can  feel  that  his  journey  has  fairly  begun,  and 
as  he  turns  he  sees  the  descending  slope  melting  away  into 
the  great  valley  of  the  Yukon. 

The  descent  for  the  first  half  mile  is  steep,  then  a  gradual 
slope  to  Lake  Linderman  some  ten  miles  away.  But  there  is 
but  little  time  for  resting  and  none  for  dreaming,  as  the  edge 
of  the  timber  where  the  camp  must  be  made  is  seven  miles  from 
the  summit.  Taking  the  camping  outfit  and  sufficient  pro¬ 
visions  for  four  or  five  days,  the  sleigh  is  loaded,  the  rest  of  the 
outfit  is  packed  up.  or  buried  in  the  snow,  shovels  being  stuck 
up  to  mark  the  spot.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  for  storms 
come  suddenly  and  rage  with  fury  along  these  mountain  crests. 
The  first  half  mile  or  more  is  made  in  quick  time,  then  over 
six  or  seven  feet  of  snow  the  prospector  drags  his  sleigh  to 
where  there  is  wood  for  his  camp  fire.  At  times  this  is  no 
easy  task,  especially  if  the  weather  be  stormy,  for  the  wind 
blows  the  new  fallen  snow  about  so  as  to  completely  cover  the 
track  made  by  the  man  but  little  ahead;  at  other  times  during 
fine  weather  and  with  a  hard  crust  on  the  snow  it  is  only  a 
pleasant  run  from  the  pass  down  to  the  first  camp  in  the  Yukon 
basin  In  all  except  the  most  sheltered  situations  the  tent 
is  necessary  for  comfort,  and  the  stove  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  the  camp  fire,  as  it  burns  but  little  wood,  is  easier  to  cook 
over  and  does  not  poison  the  eyes  with  smoke.  It  is  a  notice¬ 
able  fact  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  snow  blindness  among 
those  who  use  stoves  than  among  those  who  crowd  around  a 
smoking  camp  fire  for  cooking  or  for  warmth. 
making  a  trip  of  this  kind  will  depend  in  a  great  me. asuie, 
upon  the  conveniences  of  camping,  suitable  clothing,  and  litoh  , 
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warm  bedding.  Yes,  upon  provisions,  too,  though  ofttimes 
more  depends  upon  the  cook  than  what  is  in  the  larder.  The 
necessary  articles  of  food  are  flour,  bacon,  beans,  sugar  and 
tea;  ham,  canned  meats,  rice,  milk,  butter,  dried  fruits  and 
coffee  are  usually  taken  also,  although  some  old  timers  look 
upon  them  as  luxuries  only. 

After  the  rest  of  the  outfit  has  been  brought  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  the  next  move  is  to  Lake  Linderman,  about  three  miles 
distant.  The  route  now  lies  seven  miles  across  the  lake  to  its 
outlet,  down  the  outlet  three  or  four  miles  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  Lake  Bennett,  down  to  the  foot  of  this  lake,  twenty- 
five  miles,  then  down  the  river  four  or  five  miles  and  Takou 
lake  is  reached.  This  lake  is  some  twenty  miles  long,  and 
empties  into  Mud  lake  through  an  outlet  three  miles  long;  Mud 
lake  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  open 
water  is  usually  found  in  April.  Open  water  will  probably  be 
passed  before  reaching  this  point  in  the  rivers  connecting  the 
lakes,  but  firm  ice  at  the  sides  affords  good  sleighing;  but  at 
the  foot  of  Mud  lake  a  raft  or  boat  must  be  built.  Dry  timber 
can  be  found  along  the  shores  with  which  to  build  a  raft,  which 
will  take  everything  to  the  Lewis  river  canyon,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  northwest.  The  course  down  the  lakes  has  been 
much  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  now  bears  to  the  west 
instead  of  the  east. 

Before  reaching  the  canyon,  a  high  cut  bank  of  sand  on  the 
right  hand  side  will  give  warning  that  it  is  close  at  hand.  Good 
river  men  have  run  the  canyon  safely  even  with  loaded  rafts, 
but  it  is  much  surer  to  make  a  landing  on  the  right  side  and 
portage  the  outfit  around  the  canyon  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  run  the  raft  through  empty.  The  sameness  of  the  scenery 
on  approaching  the  canyon  is  so  marked  that  many  parties 
have  gotten  into  the  canyon  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  Be¬ 
low  the  canyon  are  the  White  Horse  rapids— a  bad  piece  of 
water;  but  the  raft  can  be  lined  down  the  right  hand  side  until 
near  the  White  Horse,  three  miles  below.  This  is  a  box  can¬ 
yon  about  a  hundred  yards  long  and  fifty  in  width,  a  chute 
through  which  the  water  of  the  river,  which  is  nearly  600  feet 
wide  just  above,  rushes  with  maddening  force.  But  few  have 
ever  attempted  to  run  it,  and  four  of  them  have  been  drowned. 
Of  two  men  who  made  the  atempt  in  May,  1888,  nothing  was 
found  save  a  bundle  of  blankets.  Below  the  White  Horse  an¬ 
other  raft  is  built,  and  the  journey  continued  seventy-five  miles 
to  Lake  Le  Barge.  This  usually  requires  three  days.  After 
entering  the  lake  solid  ice  is  found  perhaps  a  mile  from  the 
inlet.  Camp  is  made  on  the  shore,  and  as  the  ice  gets  soft  most 
of  the  sleding  is  done  in  the  early  morning,  it  being  sufficiently 
light  in  May  to  start  soon  after  midnight.  This  lake  is  about 
forty-five  miles  long,  and  there  is  an  island  about  midway. 
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Little  snow  will  be  found  here  late  in  April,  but  it  will  be  all 
glare  ice.  After  camping  on  the  island  a  day’s  journey  will 
make  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  the  sleding  is  completed.  If  one 
expects  to  stay  in  the  country  the  sled  should  not  be  thrown 
away,  however,  as  it  will  prove  useful  later  on.  A  comfort¬ 
able  camp  should  be  made  here  and  the  building  of  a  boat  com¬ 
menced.  This  will  require  from  seven  to  ten  days,  and  the 
method  of  preparing  lumber  is  novel  to  all  who  are  unused  to 
frontier  life.  The  trees  selected  should  be  sound  and  straight 
and  twelve  inches  through  at  the  butt.  A  saw-pit  about  six 
feet  high  is  built  near  the  tree,  and  the  tree  felled  and  cut  into 
logs  about  twenty-five  feet  long.  When  all  is  ready,  neighbors 
are  invited  to  the  rolling  bee  to  help  in  placing  the  logs  on  the 
pit.  To  make  good  lumber  requires  a  sharp  saw  and  experi¬ 
ence,  besides  hard  work.  To  avoid  trouble  at  this  time,  the 
man  in  the  pit  should  keep  his  mouth  closed.  After  the  pit  is 
leveled  and  the  log  peeled,  a  square  is  made  on  the  smaller  end, 
and  an  exact  counterpart  on  the  other;  the  log  is  then  lined 
both  above  and  below  and  squared  or  slabbed,  then  it  is  lined 
for  the  boards,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  always  being  allowed  for 
the  sawdust.  After  the  boards  are  sawed  the  boat  is  built, 
calked  and  pitched,  oars  and  poles  made,  and  the  journey  re 
sumed.  Going  down  the  Lewis  river,  the  Hootalinqua,  Big 
Salmon  and  Little  Salmon  rivers  are  passed  on  the  right  before 
reaching  the  Five  Fingers.  Here  four  large  buttes  stand  like 
giant  sentinels  of  stone  to  dispute  your  farther  ingress  into  the 
country;  the  water,  in  five  passages,  runs  swiftly  between;  the 
right  hand  passage  is  the  only  one  which  is  practicable,  and 
though  the  water  is  swift  it  is  safe  if  the  boat  be  kept  in  the 
center. 

A  few  moments  of  strong  pulling  and  careful  management 
and  the  boat  is  rapidly  approaching  Reef  rapids,  three  miles 
below.  Here  again  the  right  hand  side  insures  safety,  and  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  them  the  last  dangerous  water  is  passed. 
Next  comes  the  Pelley  river,  and  the  junction  of  the  Felley 
and  Lewis  form  the  Yukon  proper.  At  this  point  the  first 
trading  post  is  reached.  This  is  known  as  Harpers,  and  is  510 
miles  distant  from  Juneau. 

Continuing  the  journey  Stewart  river  is  passed  on  the 
right;  the  White  river  on  the  left,  so  named  on  account  of  its 
milky  looking  water;  the  next  tributary  on  the  same  side  is 
Sixty-Mile  creek,  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  sixty  miles 
above  Fort  Reliance.  A  hundred  miles  below,  on  the  left  side, 
is  Forty-Mile  creek,  forty  miles  below  Fort  Reliance.  Here 
the  Yukon  is  over  two  miles  in  width,  and  on  the  upper  bank  of 
FortyMile  creek  is  the  principal  trading  post  of  the  interior. 
This  is  the  starting  point  for  all  the  mines,  and  is  750  miles 
from  Juneau. 
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This  journey  is  made  in  early  spring  by  most  miners  in 
order  to  save  expenses  of  packing,  and  requires  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  although  it  can  be  made  in  summer  from  the 
lakes  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Plenty  of  provisions  should  be 
taken,  as  little  if  any  game  is  seen  unless  one  goes  back  into 
the  hills  for  it.  Fish  are  plentiful  and  a  gill  net  should  form 
a  part  of  every  outfit.  The  white  fish  taken  from  the  ice  cold 
waters  of  the  lakes  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  spring 
gull  eggs  are  abundant  on  the  small  islands  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Le  Barge. 


FUR  ROBES 

FUR  COATS 

FUR  CAPS 

SLEEPING  BAGS 

MACKINAW  COATS 

MACKINAW  PANTS 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

MINERS’  SHOES 

GLOVES  and  MITS 

These  are  Some  of  Our  Specialties 
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